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nature, small objects being toned down, and the mind ex- 
ercised upon the larger objects, prevents the retina from 
attending to the vUnutlcB before it. No. 492, by the same 
artist, though in another room, represents a scene from '' Cym- 
beline." This is equal in execution to No. o5, while more 
prominence being given to the figures, the picture is thereby 
the better of the two. The face of Imogen is refined, natural, 

. and beautiful. "The Last of the Crew" (Xo. o7), C. Stanfield, 
K.A., is painted with this artist's usual brilliancy, and is the 

. most touching and poetical sea-piece we ever saw. (No. G3), 
*' lioyal Sports on Loch and Hill ;" the Queen, Prince Consort, 

- and the Prince of Wales, the Viscountess Jocelyn, etc. 
— Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. Of this picture it is difficult to 
speak, as it is unfinished, with the exception of the game, 
which is finely painted. In our opinion it ought not to have 
been exhibited in such a state. The Queen's face has a most 
extraordinary flush on it. Prince Albert's figure is most 
effeminate, while the Viscountess Joscelyn's large unnatural 
eyes have the appearance of blindness. (No. 360), *'Dandie 
Dinmont," the Queen's favourite Skye terrier, is certainly not 
equal to Sir Edwin's earlier efforts. Mr. Webster has an 
approaching rival in a young -artist of the happy name of 
Smith, who has two excellently-painted works of children 
(No. 70) "Blackberrying," and (No. 142) ** Bob-cherry." In 
these, colour, execution, and drav.^ing, are all excellent. War, 
about which every head in the nation is either turned at the 
present niv^ment, or violently affected, has two illustrations, 
termed 'Tuentes d'Onor, May, 1810, and August, 1811" 
(Nos. 71 and 210). Both of these are well painted, and tell a 
very common but sad tale ; the hanging committee having, 
unfortunately, spoilt the narrative by hanging the pictures. 



which are evidently pendaiits to each other, in different rooms. 
No. 8o a '^Villager's Off'ering," and No. 104 a ''Breakfast 
Party," are two highly'finished pictures by Webster. We may 
mention, en passant, that only the other day, a picture by this 
artist, which had cost a connoisseur only forty pounds some 
four years ago, sold at his sale for throe Jmndrcd ! 

i\Lr. Leslie has three pictures, none of which can be classed 
as more than sketches, the execution being altogether slovenly, 
the drawing careless, and the colour crude. The principal of 
these is from Pope's polished court pastoral of "The Rape of. 
the Lock," of which it cannot be called an illustration. Poets 
have, indeed, to complain of such pictures being foisted on 
their works. Who, for instance, would dream of the coquettish 
Belinda, surrounded by gnomes and faii-ies to do her bidding, 
when looking at the awkward and somewhat melancholy 
sketch in the picture of Mr. Leslie ? The last picture which 
we shall notice at present, leaving for our next number a still 
greater treat, is a cuiious and beautiful illustration of -modern 
" Life at the Sea-side," by Frith. A multitude of figures are 
seen upon the sea-shore, following all sorts of methods to kill 
time, which people at the sea-side generally indulge in. All 
classes are here represented, from children who use their toy- 
shop spades to dig in the sand, to the vagabond Ethiopian 
serenader who kicks and flourishes in the background of the 
picture. There is a great deal of the treatment of Hogarth 
about this painting — the same life, bustle, and vivacity ; p.nd 
if there is less force and knowledge, there is yet more pretti- 
ness. Few will easily tire of the present work of art. 
Amongst the crowd may be recognised the artist, his wife, 
and child. It has, we hear, been already twice sold, the last 
price given for it being one thousand pounds, 
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We have already alluded to this great artist, one of those who 
has done so much credit to this country, and whose productions 
are of such value to the connoisseur.* It is as much for 
what he did to elevate and spur on others to the noble 
emulation of fame and success, that we admire and love the 
great English painter. Before his time art was at a low ebb 
in England. We had taste to admire the productions of the 
Italian, Spanish, and Flemish schools, but we were not pro- 
ductive in art. It is a fallacy very deeply rooted in the minds 
of continental nations, that we are a very fine race of shop- 
keepers, very excellent sailors, very good at constitutional 
government, first-rate merchants, and deeply cunning diplo- 
matists, but that of fancy. and imagination we have nothing. 
It is in vain that an Englishman, indignant at such an 
aspersion, points to the greatest poets and dramatists in the 
world, English born, whose works show fancy at its very 
highest point — it is in vain that we explain that romance 
writing, as an art, owes its very existence to this island. 
Though Frenchmen have sometimes heard of Shakspeare, 
possess a vague notion that one John Milton did exist, and 
are familiar with Byron — whom they claim as a Frenchman, 
Bii'on !— and Scott, yet still they stick to their old text, and 
deny us any taste, any fancy, any imagination. 

Slowly and vaguely the idea is working itself into con- 
tinental minds, that England is great in everything. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds is but one instance of the universality of our 
genius. It is difficult to explain the slow growth of art in 
this country, unless we seek for the cause in those religious 
and political troubles which absorbed every mind in the days 
of the first Charles and the great Cromwell, while under 
. Charles II. the universal depravity of morals, the degeneration 
of king and people, and the narrow escape of moral extinction 
which we had at that time, must have prevented anything 
great or noble from making way above the surface of dis- 
organised society. 

The study of Vandyck, and the appearance in England of 
Lely and Kneller, two foreign artists, paved the way for the 
* Illustrated Magazine op Akt, vol. i. p. 146. 



higher art, which soon was to be developed in Sir Joshua. 
Great indeed were the deficiencies of the British school when 
he arose. Its members seem to have been groping in the dark, 
conscious of power, of vigour, of energy ; but, from want of 
artistic education, ignorant how to use it. Sir Joshua went the 
right way to work. He studied hard, gained a thorough 
knowledge of the elements of his art, and then went to the 
classic soil of Italy to complete his studies, and drink inspira- 
tion at the true fount of art. It was beneath the eye, as it 
were, of Michael Angelo and Raphael — at all events breathing 
the atmosphere in which they once lived, and gazing on their 
matchless works— that he gained such perfect mastery over his 
pencil. 

High art is a phrase which is often used, never very accu- 
rately defined. Everything appears entitled to that epithet 
which elevates the standard of nature to sublimity. Reynolds 
did this with portrait-painting. He made it something supe- 
rior, something greater than it had ever been before. It is 
probable, that had Sir Joshua enjoyed the advantages of a sound 
early education, he would have been as great in historical 
as in portrait painting. Here lies the weakness of most British 
artists. Generally Fpeaking, they study nothing but the 
elements of their own art. While the foreign artist, espe- 
cially the French painter, imbues his mind wdth general 
knowledge, studies history, anatomy, the intricate history of 
costume, too many of our own countrymen either cram for 
the occasion or fall into strange and painful errors. 

This is notoriously the case with many living men, who, did 
they not wholly confine themselves to outline and coloilr, who, 
did they but elevate their minds by grasping that which 
expands and ennobles the intellect, might rise to original con- 
ception, instead of being eternal mannerists and copyists. A 
man will never paint well that which he does not understand. 
If he seeks to produce a Scripture subject, he must be familiar 
with all that learning and research has laid bare in refer- 
ence to the age gone by. He must comprehend the climate, 
natural productions, costume, and coiclezir locale of his subject, 
or he never will be great. How admirable, how perfect, are 
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many ^Cnglish artists, when they paint English scenery. It 
is because they- paint what they thoroughly understand. As 
in speaking and writing, so in art, a thorough conception 
of the subject is half the battle. The artist attacks his 
canvas with a boldness and courage which he can never feel, 
when he is in doubt as to details. Imagine a novelist, who 
knew nothing of the reign of "Charles II. but a few leading 
facts, writing a novel laid in that day. His production w^onld 
be something ludicrous. Paintings, meant to be sublime, are 
often ridiculous from this great error. The tragedians, repre- 
senting Brutus in a bag-wig and red heels, were not more 
absui'd than an artist who, painting a scene in British India, 
dressed his natives like Syrians ; nor at all more out of cha- 
racter than the painter who, representing an event in Virginia, 
painted Peruvian Indians instead of Sioux or Choctaws. 
Such errors strike not the vulgar, but they utterly destroy 
the effect of a picture in the eyes of a man of taste and 
education. 

The severe taste generated by the change from Romanism 
to Protestantism checked for a time the progress of art, 
which, owing its birth to lands imbued with popery, could 
not fit itself at once to the more chaste. and pure ideas of a 
purified religion. 

It was not until the days of Reynolds, when Hogarth and 
Gainsborough also flourished, that British art took an im- 
petus, and became a firm plant in a rich soil. They were men 
worthy any age and time, and as long as the English language 
endures— and what mind is there vast enough to grasp the 
fact of what the English language has yet to do ? — will these 
men be admired and venerated as the leaders and masters of a 
school, that will yet in all probability rival any that has ex- 
isted. Reynolds matured what the less cultivated genius of 
the others prepared. 

Devonshire has been peculiarly rich in painters. It pro- 
duced Reynolds ; it has since given us Hudson, Hayman, 
Cosway, Humphry, Haydon, Northcote, Prout, and many 
others. Reynolds was originally intended for the church; 
but fortunately for -posterity he changed his vocation. Many 
a good tailor and shoemaker has been spoilt in the effort to 
create a painter ; but many a man of genius has been kept 
from his proper sphere in the effort to make him a clergyman. 
The ministry is a vocation to which a man should rather turn 
from choice than be brought up to it. It would have been 
well for Reynolds, perhaps, had he acquired the knowledge 
which a university education would have given him. But 
his father, good easy man, taught him little, and he began 
the world with a very small stock of knowledge. 

It was in the society of literary men, from frequent inter- 
course with the wits and poets and historians and divines, 
who assembled round his table, rather than from any early 
habits, that Reynolds acquired a taste for literary composition, 
Johnson and Goldsmith were his friends. The following from 
Farrington is high praise. He is speaking of his intellectual 
evenings : — ''Such an example at the head of the arts, had the 
happiest effect upon the members of the profession. At thi& 
time, a change in the habitS and manners of the people of this 
country was beginning to take place. Public taste was im- 
proving. The coarse familiarity, so common in personal inter- 
course, was laid aside, and respectful attention and civility in. 
address gradually gave a new and better aspect to society. 
The profane habit of using oaths in conversation no longer 
offended the ear ; and Bacchanalian intemperance at the 
dinner-table was succeeded by rational cheerfulness and sober 
forbearance. No class of society manifested more speedy im- 
provement than the body of artists. In the example set by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, he was supported by some of his contem- 
poraries, who were highly respected for the propriety of their 
conduct and gentlemanly deportment. So striking was the 
change, that a much-esteemed artist, far advanced in life,, 
being a few years since at a dinner-table surrounded by men 
of his own profession, recollecting those of forriier times, 
remarked the great ■differ^'hee in their manners, adding, *I 
'now see only gentlemen before me. Such is the influence of 
good example.' " 



But it is in his pictures that Sir Joshua will live. It is by 
them that the world knows him ; and that which we repre- 
sent in this number (p. 136) is not one of the least deserving. 
Here is the young street- wanderer, holding out one hand to 
solicit a gift, but ofi'ering in the other a few old-fashioned 
matches for sale. This is his last compromise with shanie, 
the last prudent act of the mendicant-boy. By this he 
half-conceals from himself the idea that he is a beggar, and 
eludes the letter of the law, which declares it criminal for the 
hungry to ask for bread of the passer-by. 

But the painter's touch imprints on the figure and counte-. 
nance of this boy the unmistakeable characteristics of mendi- 
cancy. The humble and patient attitude, the sorrowful ex- 
pression of face, the extended hand, all claim our pity ; a 
compassionate tenderness must be roused by the sight of this 
poor suppliant. In nothing has the painter exaggerated his 
subject. Even in the beggar's clothing there is a decent pro- 
priety observed ; he is not a vagrant in uncouth tatter.?, a 
creature repulsive in his dirt and rags,, but one who, though 
possessing nothing of value, still keeps himself above abject 
and degrading destitution. On the other hand, however, he is 
no softly-clad beggar, picturesquely ragged. In his counte- 
nance there is nobility and feeling ; we think, when looking 
at him, that he is the best object of sympathy, as one who, in 
other circumstances, would have been sympathising himself. 
Thus it is not by the externals of misery, or by tears, or by 
distorted features that Reynolds moves our pity for this poor 
boy ; hi% appeal is not to our senses ; it speaks directly to the 
soul. The moral sympathies of our nature are iouched and 
awakened far more completely by this sad, quiet, manly 
countenance, than by an aggregate of terrible details of suf- 
ffering, of want, wretchedness, and privation. 

It is in this, if our theory be not altogether erroneous, 
that we find the true solution of that problem, so long dis- 
puted — What is art ? Art idealises form and colour, so as to 
clothe a sentiment or an idea in truth and beauty. The artist 
who describes an object in painting or sculpture, as a poet 
would depict it in an epic or an ode, possesses the real genius 
to which chisel and pencil should belong. The most skilful 
hnitator of nature is not the true painter ; he stands to him 
in the same relation that a mason holds to an architect. 
Otherwise an exact copyist would be equal to the original 
painter. 

The artists who have adopted this as their principle, have 
usually selected, for the subject of their compositions, the 
high and noble emotions of human nature— sorrow, enthu- 
siasm, devotion, and meditation ; while those of the more 
material school delight chiefly in scenes of earthly joy, in 
dances such as made Boccacio's gardens happy, in festivals 
such as Cagliari painted, in fetes like those of Velasquez, 
in flowery and radiant landscapes, or laughing, blooming 
groups of beauty. The Flemish school is made up almost 
entirely of such painters. Why is this ? Is it because joy 
has less power over the deepest emotions of man? Is it 
more accidental and external to him } Is it less bound 
to him by roots striking far into his innermost nature ? It 
seems difficult not to believe at, least something like this. 
The appearance of felicity, no doubt, is pleasing to us ; it 
inclines us to agreeable thoughts, and, perhaps, communicates 
such thoughts to our minds; but it does not assume that 
control of all oiu: emotions which belongs to the sight of moral 
suffering. We are fascinated by the smiling Hebe ; but we 
are riveted by the Niobe, with upturned eyes, speechless and 
stricken, without even a prayer or a cry upon her lips. That 
seems to command all the feelings which live in us ; it pierces 
through our human materialism ; it troubles, it softens us, 
and makes us yearn for pov/ei: to assuage those pains of the 
soul which we w^itness ; and it is by this invisible bond, linking 
all humanity into one, that, imless evil passions completely 
sway our hearts, we are made to weep with those who weep ; 
so that it is among the gracious dispensations of Providence, 
that to' console others is consolation to ourselves. 

It results from this; that every work which awakens, by the 
representation of sorrow, such a remembrance of our better 
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nature, tends to elevate the sentiments and to dignify the 
moral sympathies. It teaches Avhat is noblest in humanity; 
for it inspires the heart with a desire to accomplish those 
duties which the divine precepts and the laws of society have 
established as relations between man and man. 

The spectacle of a bright image or a joyous scene awakens 



particular class of painters. There are two things to be con- 
sidered m a question of art — the perfection of the work, and its 
influence on men — and the latter is by no means invariably 
proportionate to the former. A work may be a finished 
masterpiece without exercising any appreciable influence on 
the beholder's mind, or its influence may be far f ^om good ; 
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by no means such great emotions, It pleases, it diverts, but 
it does not improve us ; it is addressed to the inclinations, 
but it does not penetrate to the heart. Even if its influence be 
powerful, the efl'ect stops with us, and is of no value to others. 
This is not said in order to create a prejudice against any 
school, or to stamp with inferiority the productions of any 



while a statue or a picture oi considerably less excellence may 
attract or excite a crowd. It is rarely, indeed, that the art of 
one painter is so perfect as to combine the highest purpose 
with the highest power of execution, to make the work 
admirable in spirit, taste, and beauty. When the artist does 
this, he is indeed a poet. 



